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THE DOGS, 


The Dog, throughout all Nature’s plan, 
Above all beasts, is friend to Man. 
The Watch-dog guards us while we sleep ; 
ked The Shepherd-dog protects the sheep; 
sir,” The Stag-hound’s bay inspires the chase ; 
ner ; The Blood-hound beasts of prey can trace ; 
, fa- The Fox-hound flies o’er down and dale ; 
t fa- That Hunters may take Renard’s tail ; 
arnt For Foxes but be killed, they say, 
That men may hunt, when hunt they may: 
—_ But yet I wish the timid Hare 
The Hunting-field would never share : 

aia Enough of enemies she knows ; 
And see advance her throng of foes. 
With eye of light and limb of strength, 
Near the earth and stretched at length, 
See the graceful Greyhound bound, 
Fleetness in every action found: 
With stealthy step, and nose advanced, 
His head erect, his eye entranced, 
While nought diverts his steadfast aim, 
See the Pointer mark his game. 
Hark! that short bark the Sportsman hears, 
And knows the Dog with silken ears. 
Spaniel, he calls the faithful friend, 
Who may his wandering steps attend, 
Or in his Lady’s chamber stay, 
And fondly with his children play. 
Bent on the prey his scent has found, 
The yapping Terrier scoops the ground, 
And drags the hapless vermin out 
To glad the school-boys’ noisy rout. 
Rabbit and Badger, Rat and Ang 
Over his sense bear strong control ; 
But honest, patient, fuithful, mild, ’ 
To Master or to Master’s child, 
(No snarl or sign of temper shown,) 
He’s guard, and friend, and servant known. 

Various the tribes,—from mightiest kind 
To the small Blenheim Pet we find, 
All pleasing, faithful, humble, true ; 
Be kind to him, he’ll follow you, 
And share your plenty, want, or toil, 
Through every country, clime, and soil ; 
And even when, in cold and storm, 
Man casts on earth his wearied form, 
He tries to stay the parting breath, 
And cheer him on his bed of death ; 
If succor all his art defies, 
Upon his breast he howls and dies. 

This oft in story has been told, 
On hoary mountains, bleak and cold ; 
And firm belief rests in my mind, 
For well I know the faithful kind. 





ou cry !” 





[Book of Rhymes, Published by Wm. Crosby & Co. 








NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


THE SISTER’S TRIAL. 
[ Continued from page 185.] 


Some weeks had passed. It was evening. 
Julia and Caroline, with their mother, are sitting 
at their work-table sewing. Edmund came in, 


ay ! 


ed it to Julia, saying, ‘1 will come in again, bye 
and bye, and hear the news; a vessel has just 
arrived, and in less than one minute, I wish to 
be on the Dock,” and immediately went out. 
“It is from cousin Harriet,” Edmund's sister, 
said Julia, as she looked at the superscription, 
and began to break the seal. She commenced 
the perusal of her letter.—Mrs. Lincoln left the 
room for some part of her work, and Caroline 
was silent. Suddenly a tiptoe step was heard 
on the carpet. The girls were sitting their faces 
away from the door, and looked round to see if 
any one was coming in. A large, handsome 
man was just entering. His complexion was 
browned by the rays of the sun, yet his features 
were fine; his dark eye soft and brilliant; and 
his aspect was noble and commanding. Julia 
dropped her letter—she looked at him, and the 
next instant flew into his arms. ‘Tis father!” 
cried she, ‘‘it is no vision. It is in reality my 
dear father.” 

Caroline threw down her work, and ran out 
of the room screaming, ‘‘Oh mother, mother, 
father has come.” Mr. Lincoln was a sea cap- 
tain, and had been absent from home a number 
of years. The family had not heard from him 
for a long time, and supposed him to have been 
wrecked at sea, and lost. Certainly, this was 
a joyous meeting. When they had a little recov- 
ered from their surprise, & he had informed them 
how he came in, he inquired for Edmund Lee, 
the favorite of the family. ‘‘ He has called this 
evening,” said Julia, ‘‘ and told us a vessel had 
just arrived, but we did not think of you.” “He 
is here,” said Mrs. Lincoln, as the bell rang. 
Mr. Lincoln went to the door himself, so eager 
was he to grasp the hand of his youthful friend. 
Many, and interesting incidents were related by 
Mr. Lincoln and his family in return. Every 
day brought new recollections on both sides, and 
new themes for conversation. 

Mr. Lincoln was independent, and many times 
did he partially resolve never to leave his family 
again. But when he saw every wish of his wife 
and daughters supplied, and each possessing in 
herself the power of being happy, his heart was 
bounding upon the “ dark-heaving waves” of 
ocean. 

If he spoke of making another voyage, he saw 
the same dread expression of feeling rest upon 
the countenance of his wife, which had often be- 
fore shaken his resolutions. His daughters 
glanced at each other, with looks which he could 
not misunderstand. He looked around his 
cheerful home, and its happy influence overcame 
his roving, restless habits. After the novelty of 
his return was over, Miss Caroline began to dis- 
play her character to the view of her father, from 
whom it had ever before been concealed. Her 
enmity towards Julia daily increased, as her per- 
severing efforts were daily renewed, to kindle in 
her sister’s bosom a love of the great and good. 

Mr. Lincoln knew Caroline possessed a dispo- 
sition naturally fractious and irritable, and a will 
which could not be turned by arbitrary or per- 
suasive power; but he did not know, until now, 
how unkind and ungrateful was her deportment 
towards Julia. He noticed the conduct of each 
attentively, for a long time, and then, after com- 
mending the uneomplaining, unwearied Julia, 
united with her in her task. 

Many months passed away. Mr. Lincoln and 
his daughter Julia were walking together, and 
they were talking of Caroline. 








which I think will result well. I have noticed 
that Caroline is lonesome and unhappy when 
you are not here, notwithstanding her ill-treat- 
ment of you. In about two months I must goto 
Europe. I have heard you express a wish to 
go; and I have thought it would be weil to take 
you with me, and leave Caroline.” ‘* Oh father, 
I am sure you would not leave Caroline,” said 
Julia. ‘* We must not consult our own pleasure 
in this plan,” said Mr. Lincoln, ‘we must make 
sacrifices. I should be more unwilling than any 
one else to leave Caroline, but if it results in 
her reformation, we shall secure our object.” 
‘*Have you mentioned it to mother?” asked 
Julia. 

‘** Yes,” replied her father, ‘‘ and she approves 
it. When we get home, if Caroline is there, I 
will inform her of my intentions and see how she 
appears.” Julia was thinking, and made no re- 
ply. When they entered the parlor, Caroline 
was sitting by the window. She thought there 
was something stirring in Julia’s mind, besides 
‘“‘every day thoughts.” Her eyes moved quick- 
ly and rested upon nothing. Her cheek, which 
was usually but slightly touched with the hue of 
health, was now a perfect crimson. The exer- 
cise of the walk might have assisted in raising 
the color, but the more effectual agent was her 
fluttering imagination, which had already com- 
menced its voyage, and weary of roving, sought 
some twig which might afford one moment’s re- 
pose. Caroline looked at her with an ingniring 
gaze, as she slowly passed through the room to 
her chamber. 

Mr. Lincoln seated himself near Caroline, and 
addressed her. ‘ Well, Caroline, how do you 
enjoy this evening?” ‘* Very well,” was her la- 
conic reply. ‘You are not as cheerful as 
usual.” ‘Well I do not know how to act,” 
said Caroline. Julia lectures me because I am 
too cheerful, and you because I am not enough 
so.” ‘You are mistaken, my daughter, if you 
think as you speak,” said Mr. Lincoln. “Julia 
does not lecture you for your cheerfulness, but 
your levity and insipience. When you are not 
trifling you are morose. Your temper is very 
irregular, and unless you modify it, you will 
soon find yourself without influence or friends.” 
Caroline was silent, and he continued, “I con- 
template going to Europe, in about two months. 
I have invited Juliato accompany me. She says 
she cannot go unless you go too. J wish you 
could go too; nothing would make me more hap- 
py; but Caroline, if you should appear there as 
you do here, you would disgrace your father as 
well as Julia. But if you will endeavor to im- 
prove yours by Julia’s example—and love and 
trust her as a faithful sister, we shall be very 
happy to have you accompany us.” She made 
no answer. ** You acknowledge,” said he, ‘ that 
you possess the power to reform if you choose. 
Think of it, my daughter. Weigh it in a true 
balance. You may not feel the privilege of go- 
ing as Julia does, but you must know that such a 
tour would be full of interest and instruction. 
It is just what you need, and if you reject my 
offer, youcan never calculate your loss. And 
look, Caroline, at the low stand you have taken 
in the world; what is your society?’ What is 
the judgment of contemporaries respecting your 
character, when they see you mingling with 
the uneducated, unrefined, and I had almost said 
uncivilized. What are you doing to accomplish 





the objects of your existence. 
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Caroline appeared cold and unmoved. Mr. 
Lincoln was touched by his daughter’s indiffer- 
ence. He soon left the room and went to seek 
Julia. She was in her chamber sitting by a 
back window, her head leaning upon her hand, 
and apparently looking down upon the floor. 
As her father entered, she rose to give him her 
chair, and he discovered that she had been 
weeping. He seated himself, and taking her in 
his arms, pressed her to his bosom, exclaiming, 
“Julia! my precious child, my only hope.” 
Grief filled his heart, and a tear was in his eye. 
Julia raised her head from her father’s shoulder, 
and wiped the lonely tear from his face, saying, 
**Do not weep, father. It is a weakness pecu- 
liar to us.” ** Pardon me, my child,” said Mr. 
Lincoln, “but it seems a relief peculiar to wo- 
man. Could man bid his sorrow depart in tears, 
it would not corrode his heart as it does. It 
would not require all the energies of his soul, to 
overcome difficulties which you meet and sur- 
mount calmly.” Julia did not know what had 
passed between Caroline and her father, but 
she saw he was deeply moved. A few moments 
after, Mrs. Lincoln joined them, the curtains 
were drawn, the blinds were latched, and the fa- 
ther, mother and sister were unitedly supplicat- 
ing for that wisdom and consolation which comes 
only from Heaven. And earnestly did they 
plead for Caroline. Yes! from Julia’s chamber 
ascended their prayers, like incense from the al- 
tar of sacrifice. 

The two months passed. A vessel was seen 
moving briskly away to a foreign port. Julia 
and her father were fast going out of sight, while 
Caroline and her mother, with Edmund Lee, 
who had accompanied them to the vessel, were 
slowly and sadly walking towards home. 

Caroline had refused to go, but when she 
saw the vessel bearing away Julia, her heart 
softened. When she entered their home, it 
looked desolate. 

Mrs. Lincoln thought now was the time to 
‘¢ move the soul’s secret springs,” and she con- 
versed with Caroline, in the most impressive 
manner. 

She wept. She now loved Julia. She saw 
things in a different light. She shuddered at the 
past, and would have given worlds but for one 
moment’s interview with Julia, that she might ac- 
knowledge her faults, and ask her forgiveness. 
‘J will now live better;”’ said she, ‘‘ and as Julia 
has left a part of her library, I will go there and 
search for the treasures with which her mind is 
stored and enriched. I will choose for my 
friends those which she selected, and I will try 
to live, so that if ever Julia returns, she will find 
me the sister for which she so long labored and 
prayed. 

Caroline kept her resolutions. Her happiness 
increased in the same ratio, as her kind and be- 
nevolent feeling. She saw that the countenance 
of her mother wore symptoms of new joy, as 
she daily endeavored to break the spell which 
bound her, and which, for years, had been fraught 
with so much bitterness. Edmund rejoiced that 
the long sought, latent remedy was discovered. 

Julia and her father had been long from home. 
The desire of Mrs. Lincoln and Caroline was 
every day becoming stronger for their return. 
The time approached; it came. Julia, leaning 
upon the arm of her father, once more stepped 
upon her native soil. A few moments more, and 
she was in her accustomed place at home. 

It is impossible to conceive, with what inter- 
ested vigilance she observed the alteration in 
Caroline. She took Caroline’s hand in hers, 
looked at her with an expression in her eye, 
which indicated truly the yearnings of her fond 
heart, and exclaimed, ‘“‘Oh my dear sister! Do 
you indeed love me?” 
speak, but Julia was satisfied. 


rewarded, and all were happy. 
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Caroline was re- 
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From the Christian Intelligencer. 
RAVENS FEEDING ELIJAH, 
Compare Job xxxviii, 41, with 1 Kings xvii. 6. 
‘* Sister,” said a little boy, ‘I read last week 
in the ‘Children’s Friend’ about the Ravens 


in the Bible, and read it there. But I want to 
know more about the Ravens; they must be 
very nice birds, and I wish I could see one of 
them. Do tell me something about them, sister 
Mary.” 
‘*T can tell you something about them, Henry, 
but you will be disappointed, for they are not 
‘nice birds’ at all. On the contrary, they are 
dirty and disgusting—feeding only on dead car- 
casses, and other corrupt things. Their horrid 
propensities have brought them to be considered 
by superstitious people as birds of ill omen, and 
their hoarse croaking a presage of evil.” 
‘‘ Then they don’t teach their young to sing as 
sweetly as the young robins under my window 
last year?” 
“Oh no, they teach them nothing at all. 
*Twould be well if they even provided them 
with food till they had strength to sing. Look 
at Job xxxviii. 41, and Psalms cxlvii. 9, and see 
whether they do so.” 
** Who provideth for the raven his food? When 
his young ones cry unto God, they wander for lack 
of meat.” 
‘“* He giveth to the beast his food, and to the 
young ravens which cry.” 
“‘ Yes, they abandon their young almost from 
their birth. And who takes care of them? God— 
the God of the prophet Elijah. You recollect 
the saying of our Saviour, that not a sparrow 
falls to the ground ‘without our Heavenly Fa- 
ther. It appears that nothing which God has 
created is too insignificant to claim His notice 
and protection.” 
‘¢ But, sister, if the ravens forsake their own 
young, is it not strange that they should have 
taken so much care of the prophet? And anoth- 
er thing. If they eat nothing but carrion, and 
food of that sort, how came they to carry bread 
and meat to Elijah! Why did not they give him 
the same kind of food they ate themselves? I 
wonder I never thought of this before!” 
‘‘ Because, my dear Henry, God commanded 
them to do what they did; and he is God Al- 
mighty. He commands, and all nature, animate 
and inanimate, obeys Him. It was, as you see, 
contrary to the nature of the ravens to feed the 
prophet, or to feed him with food convenient for 
him, which proves to us, that nothing but a su- 
pernatural power, the power of their Creator, 
could have induced them to do so. Do you not 
perceive that this was a miracle, wrought by God, 
in favor of his faithful servant?” 
‘Yes, sister, I do; and it’s a great thought, 
that the God of Elijah was the God of the Ra- 
vens too! That our Creator, is the Creator and 
protector of beasts, and birds, and worms and 
insects. They are all our fellow creatures, are 
they not, sister? although they may not be hu- 
man beings. Oh,T will always in future be 
kind to all my humble fellow creatures; and the 
sweet birds, too, I shall love them better than 
ever, now that I find myself in some sort relat- 
ed to them. 
I shall look up some more of these interesting 
stories in the Bible. I do believe there is every 
thing in it, but I never thought before of looking 
there for Natural History—did you, sister?” 


ANNA. 








MORALITY. 








AMUSEMENTS FOR CHILDREN, 

Two little boys often meet one another in the 
room adjoining mine. They are about eight or 
nine years old. The name of the oldest is 








North Brookfield, Mass. 


Charles is the son of an industrious and moral 
tradesman. The instruction which he receives 
is imparted to him by his father and Sabbath 
School teacher. The father of Eden, formerly 
an estimable merchant and good citizen, is now 
a pest, avoided by all. Alas! intemperance has 
ruined his good name, and destroyed -his noble 
faculties. 

An intimacy has grown up between the two 
boys, and they often meet through the week, and 
always in the Sabbath School. 

I have observed that their amusements are 
mostly profitable. 

One day, after growing tired of noisy play, 
they sat down on a bench, and Charles took up 
a picture book and began turning the leaves, 
As he turned them, he called on Eden to say 
which of the objects represented by the pictures 
he preferred. The properties ard advantages of 
the horse and the cow, the lamb and the pig, 
the vessel and the wagon were discussed, as each 
of the boys contended for the greater usefulness 
of the object of his choice. At length Charles 
turned a leaf which displayed a fine house and 
the Bible. Charles quickly, and with earnest- 
ness, remarked that he preferred the Bible. 

‘** Why so?” demanded Eden. ‘“ Why would 
you prefer a book to this fine house?” 
«I do not prize it simply as a book,” replied 
Charles, *‘ but I think the Bible of more value 
than all the houses in this town. My Sabbath 
School teacher gave me a beautiful present for 
reading it through the past year; and I learn 
from it that mansions are prepared in heaven for 
all that love God :—That our Lord Jesus Christ 
descended from heaven to die for sinners: That 
wicked men crucified him: That in his death he 
finished an atonement for sin, and all that be- 
lieve on his name can be saved: That he rose 
from the dead and ascended to his Father, in 
the New Jerusalem, the Holy City of our God. 
Now the house you see here would not accomodate 
but a few persons, while theBible offers the privile- 
ges of heaven and the mansions above to all people, 
for ‘* God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men to dwell on the face of the earth.” Fora 
short time only, will this house be of use to us; 
for I read in my Bible that we must all die; but 
the mansions in heaven will continue forever. 
And the Bible informs us how we may prepare 
for death, When we go down to the silent 
grave, if we possess ever so many fine houses 
they can be of no advantage to us whatever. 
But if we love the Bible, and fulfil its require- 
ments, when our bodies die, our souls shall as- 
cend to God and be forever happy. And 
throughout eternity the truths of this blessed 
Book will increase in interest, as we learn more 
of the character and ways of its Divine Author.” 

Eden came to the conclusion that the Bible is 
of great value; and that although young, he had 
no time to lose in becoming experimentally ac- 
quainted with the blessed truth of God’s holy 
word.— Youth’s Cabinet. 

—<——— 
SIN CAUSES SORROW. 

A little boy, about six years old, was in get- 
eral a very good child, and behaved well. He 
dearly loved his mother, and attended to almost 
every thing she said to him. But even good 
children, and good people, will sometimes do 
wrong; and this little boy did so too. 

One afternoon, after he had been at play, he 
looked very dull and sorrowful. He was asked 
if he was ill; he said he was not. But he talked 
very little; and he often sighed. His mother 
thought something was the matter with him; 
but she did not say much to him about it. At 
night he took leave of his dear mother, and went 
to bed. About an hour after he had been im 
bed, the maid went to her mistress, and told her 
that she was very uneasy about the little boy: 
for he was very restless; she had heard him 
often sob; and he wished his mother to come to 














Charles; that of the other Eden. 








ium, as he could not go to sleep till he had told 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 























—— 
her something that made him very unhappy. 
The good mother went to him; and when she 
came to his bed-side, he put his little arms round 


per neck, burst into tears, and said to her, 


«Dear mamma, forgive me! I have been a very 
naughty boy to-day. I have told a lie; and I 
have hid it from you. I was playing at marbles 
with my cousins; I won the game, through a mis- 
take which they did not find out; and I was so 
much pleased at being conqueror, that I did not 
tell them of the mistake. I have been very un- 
happy ever since; and I am afraid to goto sleep, 
lest that heavenly Father, whom you so often tell 
me of, should be angry with me. You say he 
knows and sees every thing. What shall I do 
that he may forgive me?” ‘ My child,” said the 
mother, ‘‘ God is ever ready to forgive those who 


_ 





for by the dying daughter. With a heavy heart 
he entered the door of her chamber. He was 
now to take a last farewell of his child; and his 
religion gave him but a feeble hope as to meet- 
ing her hereafter. 

The child grasped the hang of her parent with 
a death cold hand. ‘ My father, do you love 
me?” ‘My child, you know I love you; that 
you are more dear to me than all the world be- 
side.” ‘But, my father, do you love me?” 
‘* Why, my child, will you give me pain? have 
I never given you any proofofmy love?” <‘ But, 
my dearest father, do you love me?” The fa- 
ther could not answer. The child added, ‘I 
know, my dear father, you have ever loved me; 
you have been the kindest of parents, and I ten- 
derly love you; will you grant me one request? 





believe in Christ, who are truly sorry for their 
faults, and who resolve to amend. We cannot 
hide anything from him. He knows when we 
do wrong, and when we desire to do what is 
right. He hears our prayers, and he will teach 
us what we should do. Pray to him to forgive 
your fault, and try never to commit the like 
again, lest you should offend him more by the 
second offence than by the first.” 

The little boy thought seriously on the advice 
which his mother gave him; and prayed to Al- 
mighty God to forgive him, and to grant him his 
grace to.do better in future. He then fell asleep, 
and arose next morning happy and che -rful. 

I suppose when he saw his cousins, he told 
them that he had deceived them, and that he was 
sorry for what he had done; and I dare say he 
was very careful, after that time, never to tell 
an untruth, or to deceive any one. 
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RELIGION. 








THE JEW AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


As I was going through the western part of 
Virginia, says an American writer, an old cler- 
gyman gave me a short account of a Jew, which 
greatly delighted me. He had only lately be- 
come acquainted with him. He was preaching 
to his people, when he saw a man enter, having 
every mark of a Jew in his face. He was well- 
dressed, and his looks seemed to tell that he had 
been in great sorrow. He took his seat and lis- 
tened in a serious and devout manner, while a 
tear was often seen to wet his manly cheek. 

After the service, the clergyman went up to 
him and said, ‘‘ Sir, do I not address myself to 
one of the children of Abraham?” *‘ You do,” 
he replied. ‘‘ But how is it that I meet a Jew in 
a Christian church?” The substance of his ac- 
count was as follows:—He had been well e.lu- 
cated, had come from London, and with his 
books, his riches, and a lovely daughter of seven- 
teen, had found a charming retreat on the fr tit- 
ful banks of the Ohio. He had buried his wife 
before he left Europe, and he knew no pleas- 
ure but the company of his beloved child. She 
was indeed worthy of a parent’s love. Her mind 
was well informed, her disposition amiable; she 
could read and speak with ease various lan- 
guages, and her manners pleased all who saw 
her. No wonder, then, that a doating father, 
whose head had now become sprinkled with 
grey hairs, should place his whole affection on 
this lovely child. Being astrict Jew, he brought 
her up in the strictest principles of his religion. 
It was not long ago that his daughter was taken 
sick. The rose faded from her cheek; her eye 
lost its fire; her strength decayed; and it was 
soon too certain that death was creeping upon 
her frame. 

The father hung over her bed with a heart 
ready to burst with anguish. He often tried to 
talk with her, but could seldom speak, except by 
the language of his tears. He spared no ex- 
pense or trouble in getting her medical aid; but 
no medical skill could extract the arrow of death 


O, my father, it is the dying request of your 
daughter, will you grant it?” ‘My dearest 
child, ask what you will, though it take every 
farthing of my property; whatever it may be, it 
shall be granted. I will grant it.” ‘My dear 
father, I beg you never again to speak against Je- 
sus of Nazareth.” The father was dumb with 
surprise; ‘I know,” added the dyirg girl, “I 
know but little about this Jesus, for I was never 
taught; but I know that he is a Saviour, for he 
has made himself known to me since I have been 
sick, even for the salvation of my soul. I be- 
live he will save me, though I have never before 
loved him. I feel that 1 am going tohim. And 
now, my dear father, do not deny me; I beg 
that you will never speak against this Jesus of 
Nazareth. I entreat you to obtain a Testament 
that tells of him, and I pray that you may know 
him, and when | am no more, you may bestow 
on Him the love that was formerly mine!” 

The labor of speaking here overcame her fee- 
ble body. She stopped, and the father’s heart 
was too full even for tears. He left the room 
in great horror of mind; and ere he could recov- 
er his spirits, the soul of his daughter had taken 
its flight, as I trust, to that Saviour whom she 
loved and honored. 

The first thing he did, after he buried his 
child, was to procure a New Testament. This 
he read; and taught by the Spirit from above, is 
now numbered amongst the meek and happy fol- 
lowers of Christ.—Church of England Mag. 

—<—e——— 
THE CHANGED BOY. 

*‘ Hallo, Bob!” bellowed out James H ; to 
Robert W , a lad of about fourteen years, 
who was standing in the door of the store, of 
which he was clerk, “I guess you don’t hear 
the news—why they say these fellows across the 
street-—I mean Bill Vanderwater and Oscar 
Gorely are getting mighty religious.” ‘ The 
other night they were up at the children’s meet- 
ing. Jim, I'll join you and go to-night and have 
a bit of fun; I suppose there will be no objection 
to a body having a little sport.” ‘* Indeed,” 








keeping them as still as mice. Well Bob I’m 
off—it’s high time for me to be at school.” 
With an oath, Robert called after him to come 
back and say whether he would go to the meet- 
ing. He made no reply, but turned round and 
set up a hearty laugh. 

Now James had never in his life been guilty of 
taking his Maker’s name in vain, but from fre- 
quently associating with such reckless boys, he 
had arrived to that pitch that, with but little 
compunction of conscience, he could countenance 
and laugh at their profanity, and several times 
had even caught himself on the very eve of ut- 
tering an oath. Like many boys who have the 
restraining influences of religion thrown around 
them, he felt restless to break loose, and act as 
manly as those who could find it in their hearts 
to curse the Lord who bought them. 

Although Robert, at the time of making the 
proposition to attend the meeting, had not the 








now fixed in her heart. The father was walk- 


ing in a wood ‘near ‘his house, when he was sent 


most distant idea of going, yet an incident oc- 
curred, which led him almost unconsciously into 


said James, “‘ they say they have the knack of 


the place of prayer. A lady had purchased some 
articles in the store, and being the youngest 
clerk, it devolved on him to carry them home. 
After closing the store in the evening, he con- 
veyed the bundle to her residence, which was ad- 
joining the school-house where the dear youth 
were assembled. When about to turn his face 
homeward, the sweet voices of the children rais- 
ed in a song of praise, caught his ear, and so at- 
tracted his attention, that almost unawares he 
found himself seated in the midst of the group. 
Nor did he for a moment feel any inclination for 
the fun he had boastingly talked of in the morn- 
ing. ‘The subject upon which the children were 
addressed was the temptations and sins to which 
youth are particularly exposed—the sin most 
prominently dwelt on was that of swearing. As 
the guilt and danger of taking the name of God 
in vain were portrayed, the big tear drops rolled 
down the cheeks of Robert. ‘ Ah,” thought he, 
“this is my easily besetting sin—O how often 
have I blasphemed the God of heaven!” Before 
the meeting closed, he had such a view of the 
exceeding depravity of his heart, and became so 
alarmed, that the paleness of death spread over 
his countenance. In a short time his feet were 
taken from the horrible pit, and miry clay, and 
anew song put in his mouth; even praises to 
God. O how changed! 

The tongue that could once sport with its 
Maker’s name, was now employed to speak his 
praise. After his conversion, Robert was as 
much distinguised for his consistent piety, as he 
had before been noted for profanity. ANN. 

Chambersburg, March 21, 1841. 











SABBATH SCHOOL. 








THE GOOD BARGAIN, 

Robert. Hallo! Jim, where now? 

James. 1 am going to Sunday School, Robert, 
and wish that you belonged to the same school 
that I do, so that we might both go together. 
What time does your school go in? 

R. It goes in—yes, yes, it goes in at 9 o’clock. 

J. That is the same time our school goes in; 
what school do you go to, Robert? 

R. I go to—I go to—to number 17. 

J. No,—No,—Robert, I mean what Sunday 
School do you go to? 

R. 1 go to—I, 1, I don’t go to any Sunday 
School; for Sundays is the only time I git to 
shoot marbles and pitch pennies in. I won all 
Bill Lazy’s marbles this morning, already—and 
he’sagoing to have five pennies this afternoon; 
and they’ll be mine before we’ve pitched long— 
I know. 

J. What! Robert, do you pitch pennies, and 
play marbles on Sunday? 

R. Yes, yes, I do that thing, and I’ve won as 
much as two-and-six-pence of a Sunday, to say 
nothing about the marbles I’ve made. 

J. Why, Robert, you perfectly astonish me; 
don’t you know that this is the Sabbath day? 
and that the Bible says, ‘‘ Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy?” 

R. Now, Jim, have you got to be religis? I 
ain’t heard nothing about that yet. When did 
you get to be religis? 

J. Robert, you are not going to frighten me 
from what I know to be right by yoursneers. I 
confess that I know too iittle about religion, but 
I know enough about the Bible to know that you 
are going as directly opposite to what is right as 
you very well can; and that unless you change 
your course very soon, you are ruined both for 
this world and the one which is to come. 

R. Jim—eh—James, that is what my old un- 
cle Peter used to call solemncholy talk. I don’t 
like it, no how. 

J. Robert, you may call it * solemncholly ” 
talk, or any thing you please, but you may take 
my word for it, unless you quit pitching pennies 
and shooting marbles on Sunday, you will see 
the time when you will most bitterly lament it, 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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R. James, you put me in mind now of how I 
used to feel about a year ago; for then if I done 
any thing bad of a Sunday, [ used to cry like 
sixty; but I don’t feel so any more. I know 
better now, or else them was only my baby 
feelin’s. 

J. No, no, Robert, that isnot it. You are not 
right. Your conscience has become seared, and 
you don’t, to be sure, feel so bad now as you did 
then, but it is because you have become sin har- 
dened. Come, go along with me this morning, 
and see how you like a Sunday School. 

R. No you don’t; you don’t ketch me ina 
Sunday School, no how you can fix it. 

J. Now, Robert, if I should tell you where 
you could win half a dollar by pitching pennies, 
or some other mode of gambling, wouldn’t you 
be off suddenly? 

R. That’s a fact I would, Jim; and I’m afeard 
Billy Lazy won’t have them pennies he said he 
would. 

J. Yes,—well, Robert, if you will go with me, 
I will prove it to you, that you can make what is 
more to be prizid than all the pennies in New 
York, and will be in the way of obtaining that 
which is of more importance than all the world be- 
side. You can make a good character, and will 
be in the way of obtaining, 

“That pearl of price untold, 
Which never can be bought with gold.” 

R. James, I knock under. I'll go along with 
you; for if you tell the truth, (and I don’t re- 
member of hearing you tell a lie,) it will be the 
best thing I can do. 

J. Give me your hand, Robert, and come 
along. I am heartily glad to hear you come to 
so proper a conclusion, and will pledge myself 
to you, that you will never have reason to re- 
gret it.— Youth’s Cabinet. 
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THE PROMISE. 

A lady once related to me the following circumstance. 

When I was a child, said she, I recollect that my sis- 
ter and I used to have frequent disputes. I do not mean 
anything of a serious nature, but there were constantly 
little differences, slight disagreements, arising from the 
clashing of our interests or wills. We were both of us 
rather inclined to obstinacy, and it was very hard to 
give up. 

Our parents often reasoned with us on the subject, and 
described to us the happiness we should find in giving 
up our own pleasure, and each endeavoring to promote 
that of the other. On such occasions, I used always to 
think thet I would gratify them, and that it would be 
very easy to practise the forbearance and self-control 
which would produce such happy results. But such les- 
sons are not so easily learned. Selfishness and pride 
cannot be eradicated in a moment, and as long as they 
remain, there will always be contention. 

We had a little brother three years old, whom we both 
loved very much, and as he was not old enough to have 
his interests or wishes interfere with ours, he did not 
suffer from our contentious spirit. Indeed we both lov- 
ed him so well that the only contest was which should 
do most for him. It would have been hard not to love 
such a child. I think I see him now, with his clear 
high forehead, in which the blue veins were so distinctly 
marked ; his clustering golden curls, his rosy cheeks, 
and dark liquid eyes. Every one said that he was the 
very personification of health and beauty. 

And he was as good as he was beautiful. Thesweet- 
est, most affectionate child you ever knew. How often 
he would stop in the midst of his play, to come and 
throw his arms round my neck, and say, “ Dear sister 
Annie, how I love you!” Well, one day I recollect when 
Margaret and I had been disputing about some trifle, we 
went in to my mother to ask her to settle the difference. 
She had heard our voices, and looked sadly at us as we 


dispute to ask in one breath, “ What is the matter with 
Charly >” 

He was sitting in mother’s lap, and she was holding 
his head—he looked sick and languid. In reply to our 
question, mother said that he had not seemed well all 
day, that he had lefwoff play several times, and laid his 
head in her lap, complaining of being tired, and that now 
he seemed so hot and feverish she had sent for a phy- 
sician. 

When the doctor came, he told us that our dear 
Charly had the scarlet fever. I cannot describe the 
progress of his sickness, or how he continued to grow 
worse from day to day till he died. During all his 
sickness, he was mild and patient as possible, never ut- 
tering one complaint. Margaret and I believed that he 
would get well till the last moment—indeed any other 
thought seemed intolerable. Oh how did we feel when 
we saw his sweet face pale and cold in death! 

The day after he died, my father called us both into 
the room where he was laid in the coffin. He talked to 
us, not much, but in a tone of the deepest feeling, about 
our souls, and about preparation for death. He then al- 
luded to the fault he had so often endeavored to correct 
in us, of indulging a selfish and contentious spirit. 
“ And now,” said he, “ my children, I want you to take 
each other’s hands”—we were standing one on each 
side the coffin, “and promise over the body of your dead 
brother, that you will endeavor, by the grace of God, 
henceforth to live together in harmony and love.” 

With streaming eyes and broken hearts we made the 
promise, and never afterwards were tempted to utter 


harsh words without recalling that solemn and painful 
scene. 














VARIETY. 








Who Behaved Right? 


James Foster was a diligent scholar and a good boy. 
He belonged to the Sunday School in the village where 
he lived. One day I visited that Sabbath School. 
James was there. I saw him in his place, attentively 
looking over his lesson. When the teacher spoke to 
him, he answered with a pleasant look and cheerful voice. 
Sitting near his class, I heard him repeat his lesson 
without missing a word. By and by,I rose to address 
the school. James immediately laid aside a new num- 


my remarks. 
In the same school I saw a little, active, merry-faced 
girl, whose name I will call Susan Playful, for I do not 


like to tell you her real name for fear she should feel too 
severely punished. When I first entered the room, Su- 
san was looking over the back of her seat, laughing and 
talking with Peter Thoughtless. Her teacher spoke to 
her; she turned with an idle laugh, to hear the deserved, 
but kind reproof her teacher administered. But she 
soon forgot it, for in a few minutes I saw-her as playful 
as ever. The only moment in which Susan looked se- 
rious, was when her lesson was called for. She tried to 
say it, and, after much stammering and stopping, she got 
through it, and sat down careless as ever. When I ad- 
dressed the scholars, ! saw Susan reading her paper. 
She did not listen to my remarks at all. 

Now, young readers, who behaved right, James or 
Susan? No doubt hm all reply, James. Well, don’t 
forget how James behaved ; and when you are inclined 
to be idle at school, think of him and Susan, and en- 
deavor to imitate James and not Susan. I fear there are 
many Susans in Sabbath Schools, and for their benefit 
I have written this article, 


_————. 
A Child carried away by a Baboon, 


Flocks of baboons are known to infest the gardens in 
the suburbs of Calcutta. A native woman of Soorah 
left a child about two months old on a little bed in her 
compound, besmeared with oil—a native practice—and 
went away for'a minute or two. No sooner had she 
left the place, than a large baboon jumped from a tree 
close by, and taking the infant in his embrace, ran up 
the tree again. The cries of the child immediate] 
brought the mother to the spot, with many others. It 
was plain that the child was being well treated by the 
baboon, for he handled it with much kindness, me 


plantains being placed under the tree, the baboon came 
down and secured the fruit, but did not let go his hold on 
the child, although the people had hid themselves. Soon 
it grew less skeptical, and placing the child on terra 





entered the room where she was, but we both forgot our 


firma, ate another plantain. At this moment the people 


ber of his much loved paper, and sat quietly listening to 
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from his charge, but the animal was not to be 

It seized the child again, and leaped from one 
another, and so on pursued by the people. The babog 
was then observed to leap over a tree without its vietim, 
this was alarming and puzzling ; for none could 

what had become of the child, until they heard its crieg, 
It was then found uninjured, imbedded in the rotte 
trunk of the tree, the baboon was seen on last. . 


———— 

Elizabeth. 
A little girl, five years of age, was, some time a, 
reading to her parents, of a very naughty boy having got 
a new heart, and afterwards becoming a very good bo 
and soon. Her father said, “ Well now Elizabeth, — : 
a moment. Which would you rather have—a new he 
or a new bonnet?” After afew moments pause, she 
replied, “A new heart, father; for then I shall 20 to 
heaven ; but without one I never shall go there.” ‘The 
following day she told her mother when she came from 
so — she ~ Pagel how to get a new heart 
“Well, how my dear?” Her reply was, “B i 
for it !” ' al re 

—_+_>—__—_- 
Master Terrv. 


Master Terry was a child who read many good books 
and thought very seriously, and spent a large portion of 
his time in walking and pondering by himself. He was 
seldom found without some good book or other in his 
pocket, even when he was but little above five years old, 
He was constant in his retirement for secret prayer. 
But that which deserves particular remark, was a con. 
cern which this young child had, some time before he 
died, for the spiritual welfare of an aged faithful servant, 
who had been above forty years in the family, and who, 
by weakness, was confined to her chamber, having pase. 
ed the 70th year of her age. This little child, when not 
eight years old, would take delight to be with her; of 
his own accord he would talk to her of the things of 
God, and pray with her; in which, as that servant said, 
he would deliver himself pertinently, and in such an af. 
fecting manner as to surprise his friends. He continued 
thus till she died, and was thereby no small help and 
comfort to the poor servant. Thus out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings God perfects praise. He died in 
the tenth year of his age. 


eee ieneee 

Remarx.—They that will not hear Christ say “come 
unto me,” in a day of grace, shall hear him say, “ depart 
from me,” in a day of judgment. 








POETRY. 








From the Register. 
THE BIRD’S PETITION. 

Lady, extend thy generous hand, 

And open wide my prison door ; 
I languish every day,—and long 

Through the blue sky in joy to soar. 
I watch my young companions dear, 

And see them wing their hasty flight, 
And then I chirp that they may hear— 

But oh! how soon they’re out of sight. 
*T was but this morning that a bird 

Commenced his song, and then flew by, 
He rested on the window near, 

And then I heaved a deep drawn sigh. 
He stopped and looked on me awhile, 

And then he turned and flew away ;- - 
Lady, that is the reason why 

I have not sung for all the day. 
For oh! I could not see the use 

Of keeping me a prisoner here ; 
Oh! loose my bonds and let me go 

Tojoin my young companions there. 
And every morn while summer lasts 

I'll wake thee with my sweetest lay, 
Pll tell to all, your goodness kind, 

And cheer with songs the livelong day. 
And when in winter to a clime 

Of warmer atmosphere I rove, 
I will return with spring’s first ray 

And sing sweet songs to her I love. 

x * * 


Go, little warbler, join thy friends— 

Go, tell them of thy glad escape— 
Go, whisper in their ears the joy 

Of freedom at so dear a rate. 
Perhaps with thy companions dear 

Thou'lt traverse “earth remotest bounds,” 
If birds can think, oh then bestow 

A thought on me in all thy sounds. 
And when at last thou comest back 

To rest thy weary limbs at home, 
Oh! come and nestle in yon tree 





appeared and shouted, thinking to terrify the monkey 


And never more desire to roam. Caro. 
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